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by Dina Sofis 


ae Eigeonc St. Michael's stu- 
dents Parents’ Weekend means 
a quiet dinner at a restaurant. 
x For others it means a lively time 
at the north campus gym dance. 
For sti]l others, its a chance to 
act, sing and play for their par- 
ents. 

The Drama Club, the Cho- 
rale and the Wind and Jazz En- 
semble are all scheduled to per- 
form this weekend. Jean-Marie 
Dorok, a Lyons resident, said the 
one-act plays by the drama de- 
partment are not to be missed. 
This year the performances are 
scheduled for 9:30 p.m. on Fri- 
dayandllam.,2p.m. and § 
p.m. on Saturday 

Laura Baker is a member of 
__. both the Chorale and the Wind 
____ and Jazz Ensemble. Her parents 
_ missed the weekend last year, but 

_ are coming this year. “I’m really 
_ excited because my parents have 
e} seen me perform before,” 


i” 

















piebis ey before Parents’ 
Weekend. McShane said he 
thought the concerts were great 
| he recommended that peo- 


die GO. — 

Burlington and neighboring 

owns have many fine restaurants 
ding the Ice House, the 

oi! Saloon and the Wind- 





mended the Farm House located 
in Ferrisburg on Route 7. Dulude 


said the restaruant “has a family- 
type atmosphere. All the food is 
homemade and Vermont special- 
ties, like apple butter and apple 
cider, are served.” 

After dinner, many students 
said the Radisson Hotel lounge 
was a great place to meet with 
other families. Paul Kenney said 
that last year he and a group of 
his friends took their parents there 
for drinks. A popular attraction 
at the Radisson was the music 
played by ‘Doc Hanagan’ and 
his jazz band. 

Tina Call said “sitting by the 
pool and listening to the band” 
made for an enjoyable evening. 
The band has since left the Rad- 
isson. Now a disc jockey and 
records are the musical enter- 
tainment there. 

Mixed opinions were given 

_by students about the Saturday 
night banquet. Some said it was 
worth the price of the ticket; others 
did not. Betsy Gillis, a resident of 

Lyons, commented that this year’s 


Parents’ Weekend is an exact - 


repetition of last year’s. She said 
she wished there could be some 
variation in the events. 

Manu narents miss Parents 
Weekend Lecause they have busy 
schedules or live too far away 
For those students whose parents 
can't make ir.don't despair—“ 
adoptions’ frequently take place 
— during this weekend Baker was 
adopted las: year by her friend’s 
parents and did not miss out on 


n- ary of the activities. 


1 id third-year students et 
photo by Chrissy Burtis 


Sti udents’ ER Heavers 
to highlight weekend 
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Snee calls room draw 
ordered, successful 


by Gerry Gray 


News Editor 


Preferred housing room draw was held in a 
very orderly fashion Thursday but problems will 
be arising when second year students try to get 
out of the quad for next year. 

Housing Director Joe Snee said that room 
draw went very “smooth” in comparison to last 
year, and that he was pleased with the operation. 
However, he could not a make a judgement on 
how the students made out until after all the data 
has been collected. 

This year priority designation, room selection 
and contract signing were all handled in one spot 
and at the same time, as opposed to last year’s 
departmental system. The new system avoided 


much of the confusion and line cutting that stu- 


dents complained about last year. 

There were 134 applications put in for 93 
preferred housing spots. The townhouses, Hodson 
Hall, and Sutton apartments are considered to be 
“preferred.” A five-tier priority system was used 
with priority one being four third-year students 
and priority five being four second-year students. 

The 93 spots were filled by the time two tickets 
had been drawn from each of the men’s and 


women’s fourth priority pool. Fifty of the second- 


year students got into preferred housing while 13 
third year. students. who had applied under: the 
fourth priority didnot. 

The result of this, if coupled with the Seanad 
changes in the residence halls, is that second-year 
men will be faced with a shortage of housing 


outside of the quad. With Founders Hall being. 


switched to women and the philosophy house ina 
nebulous zone, there are only six buildings outside 
of the quad that are currently scheduled to be 
housed by men. 


Purtill Hall is the largest by far. It holds 65 
people, but Snee did not know how many people 
would be leaving that hall for other housing: St. 
Edmund's Hall holds 20 and Senior is looking to 
fill 10 openings. The houses on College Parkway 
and 3 Fox Lane offer a handful more spots. 

Snee said there is room for everyone on cam- 
pus, although it may mean that there will be a 
number of third-year students in the quad. 

One. other option is to go off campus. St. 
Michael's prefers to have students on campus 


. because of its “educational philosophy” Snee said, 


and there is a residency requirement in the stu- 
dent guidebook. However, a few students are allowed 
to live in apartments when there is a need for it. 

Students living off campus lose their priority 
status for future preferred housing and must get 
special permisison from the dean. The applicants 
are not notified of their status until the incoming 
class has been placed in the available campus 
space. Last year the off-campus housing was not 
approved until June 21, Snee said. 

Jerry Flanagan, dean of admissions, said that 
the incoming class appears to be of normal size. 
Contrary to rumors, he said that at present the 
male-female ratio is about 50-50, but he could 
not be certain until May 1, which is the deadline for 
decisions. He said that about 1,000 applications 
were accepted, and that male applications were 
up 12 percent while female applicants were down 
slightly from last year. 

Students who will be displaced by next year’s 
housing switches will have a priority over the rest 
of the people in their class, Snee said. For instance, 
people living in Founders right now will choose 
their housing before their classmates in Alumni 
Hall. Snee said that outside of this, there would be 
no other discriminating between the rest of the 
students in the regular room draw. 


Women’s Union revival 
planned at St. Michael's 


by Marybeth Scriven 
Staff Reporter 


Despite a bit of switching around of living 
arrangements, little attention seems to be paid to 
women’s issues on campus. 

Yet, an idea from the past entered into the 
minds of some students. The Women’s Union 
plans to return next year in hopes of raising cam- 
pus awareness of pertinent women’s issues. 

According to Connie Martin, the Women’s Union 
is now in the reorganizational stage. Martin said, “I 
feel that it’s important because in college we are 
still shaping our values—women’s issues need to 
be addressed.” 

Martin said that there seems to be a great deal 
of student interest. “People approach me and say 
they think that it’s a great idea,” she said. Donna 
Rice, a french concentrator, said, * It s about time 
that someone brought it up again.” 

The Women’s Union folded after 1980-81. Prior 
to this there had been an entire weekend devoted 
to women’s issues during St. Michael’s Jubilee 
Year. Many prominent speakers were included and 
grants were rev-eived from various businesses and 
other sources 

Martin sai i that the failure of the Women’s 


Union may h ve been the result of student confu- 


sion. “There. vere bad connotations — people just 

weren't sure vhat'the ERA was,” she said. 
Accordi’ 3 te Marita Hartnett of Everywoman’s 

Place in B ¢lington, there are some things that 


must be done before beginning a women’s organi- 


zation. Hartnett said that it is necessary to first 
decide how to run it. She said, “We run it collec- 
tively; everything requires a consensus.” Then, 
Hartnett said, committees should be formed and 
funding must be discussed. 

Hartnett also said that such an organization is 
important because there must be an awareness of 
issues and their effect on women’s lives. 

Martin said that the union will be organized 
slowly and carefully “We're still funded: by the 
Student Association,” she said. She also said that 
there are other roads to pursue, such as grants. 

Martin stressed that “radical feminism” will not 
be the goal of the Women’s Union. By this she was 
referring to lesbianism, anti-gender role attitudes 
and anti-family attitudes. 

But Hartnett said that a women’s organization 
must be responsive to all women—regardless of 
sexual preference. “Any women’s group might be 
labeled lesbian,” she said. 

Martin said that she would like both men and 
women to be involved. “I think it should be an 
awareness on both parts,” she said. However, 
Hartnett said, “In my opinion men should be invited 
to events, but the energy of the organization should 
come from women. 

“Ideally,” Martin said, “I would like to see it as a 
group meeting in the Rat to listen to speakers and 
see films.” She said there is a wide variety of topics 
to explore. Martin pointed to sexual assault and 
job-related questions as two examples. 

Martin said that she thinks it will be successful. 
“| have received a lot of input on the subject and 
invite more.” 
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Students speak out on Reagan financial ae proposal — 


by Dave Durette 
Staff Reporter 


Students who have not regis- 


tered for the draft may be denied 
some type of financial aid if the 
Reagan administration's proposal 
takes effect as scheduled on July 
cm 

Student views at St. Michael’s 
College are mixed in regards to 


the rules created by the US. 


Department of Education and 


the Selective Service Administra- 


tion. In order to be eligible for 


Guaranteed Student Loans, 


work-study programs and Pell 
Grants, students must register with 


the Selective Service Administra- 


tion. 


Mark Barrenechea, a first- 


year student at St. Michael’s, has 
qualified for financial help, but 


will not receive government aid. 
He refuses to register for the draft. 


The registration does not speed 
up the actual draft but it is an 


acknowledgement of one’s wil- 


lingness to go to war, Barrenechea 
said. 
Wesley True, a second-year 


student, is eligible for financial 
aid at St. Michael’s. He said one 
should “definitely” pre-register for 
a draft. The registration is a form 


dom one has a resident of the 
United States, True said. 
Madeline Yandow, director of 
financial aid at St. Michael’s, said 
that to receive aid, the school 


must “collect a statement of reg- 


istration compliance” from the 
student. 
. Barrenechea believes calling 


tion and the college’s requiring 
of Selective Service registration a 
contradiction. “The college is 


against war until money is in- 


volved,” he said. 

True said, in order to receive 
financial aid, St. Michael’s should 
require students to register. “One 
is receiving something—aid, then 


thing in return,” he said. 

The registering of names is a 
list of qualified men and not a 
draft, True said. 


Ronald Provost, dean of aca- 


demic affairs, said a distinction 
must be made between personal 


Get Involved 


of giving in return for the free- 


St. Michael’s a Catholic institu- 


one must be willing to give some- 


feelings and laws. “We do not 
have the resources available to 


ignore the law like that of Dart- 


mouth College,” he said. 

The school will cooperate with 
the Selective Service, but at the 
same time lobby against it, Provost 
said. The school should not have 
to act as a “police force” for the 
Selective Service, he added. 

In March, a Minnesota judge 
ordered a temporary injunction 
against denial of student aid to 
non-registrants. 

Barrenechea said it is not fair 
that those needing aid must prove 
registration while those financially 
set do not have to. 

Many colleges and universities 
are already asking students for 
evidence of having registered for 
a draft. St. Michael's fears that if 
the law is passed many students 
would be suddenly delayed in 
receiving some form of financial 
aid. 

Barrenechea admits his not 
signing a Selective Service form 
will hurt him financially “A pas- 
sive attitude, however, cannot be 
had when one strongly believes 
in something,” he said. 
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Mark Barrenechea was refused government financial-aid 
because he failed to register for the draft. 


photo by Ray Jennings 


Non-involvement and disinterest — 
highlight S.A. and class elections 


by Dave Durette 
Staff Reporter 


Sharon McDonnell and Bill 
Bowen will be next years S.A 
president and vice president, 
respectively. Elections were held 


~on March 24. 


Nancy O’Shea, chairwoman 


- of the General Services and. 


Welfare Committee, said one-third 


of the student body voted. Turn- 


out at the polls was low because 
of the few people running for 
S.A. and class offices, she said. 
McDonnell said the reason 
so few ran for office was because 


of a lack of knowledge and under- 


standing of student government 
at St. Michael's. 


G.A. modifies party policy rules 


by Chris Cosentino 
Assistant News Editor 


The G.A. changed six parts 
of the student guide last week 
with little or no opposition. The 
formulation of a party policy was 
one of the changes approved in 
Sharon McDonnell’s first session 
as president. 

McDonnell took over the pres- 
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DID YOU DO IT YET? 


REGISTER FOR SUMMER SCHOOL AT ST. MICHAEL’S 


OR OO a oe a 


pee eee seers 


O’Shea believes much ofthe 
apathy which existed this year 
would diminish next year with — 






the forming of the Hall Govern- © 
ment Advisory Board. Both 
McDonnell and Bowen ran un- | 
opposed. b “a 
Frank Normandin was = Fin ef 
ted class presidentand Caroline 
Kearins got a for vi eee 
ident of the classof 1984. = 
Sue Kijanka will be next year’s : 













junior class president. In a run- off 
election on March 29, Michael — 
Labua upset John McPoland for 
junior vice president. ; 

The class of 1986 spldtied “ 
Kenneth O’Brien for their presi- 
dent. Will Infantine will represent 
the class as vice president. 


idency from John Eganwhohas 
served as president since Greg 

Kaknes resigned last fall. Bill — 
Bowen took his position as S.A. : 
vice president from Connie Mats, “is 
tin. Ps 


The changes, which glided : 


tives, included raising the fees 
for lost student LD. cards and 
keys. The price of LD.swentfrom 
$3 to $5 and keys from $1 to $§ 
The second key lost bya student 
will.cost $10 plus a lock change 
charge. » 
An intermediate phase of dis aa 
ciplinary action between social 
probation and eviction was also. 
ratified. 

Three changes in the party — 
policy were approved by the ae 
The policy now specifically states 
that Vermont liquor laws must be 
adhered to. ~ " 

It also added that people who 
organize parties are specifically 
responsible for damage caused — 
by the party 

Spontaneous parties must be 
approved by the Resident Assis- 
tant, the R.A. on duty and the | 
Resident Director Preferred hous- 
ing must go through the resident 
coordinator for the area. The limit 
on the number of people at these 


a 


_ parties is 12 per room in tradi- 


tional housing and 30 at preferred ~ 
housing. 
ie 


. 


ae 
py Re: 


oe 
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Great news St. Michaels! 


Now you can save up to 40% on 


Timberland ie and shoes! 


a the Timberland Factory Outlet, on Williston Road in South Burlington, we offer high quality 
Timberland factory seconds at up to 40% off their suggested retail prices. So come on in and save. 
























MEN’S & WOMEN’S 8” 
INSULATED BOOT 


This is one of our most popular boots featuring 
silicone-impregnated leather with glove leather 
lining, insulation to well below zero and a super- 
rubberized lug sole that assures exceptional 
traction and durability. 10081 & 10381 


now save 4h} 




















































































































































































































































































































MEN’S 8” INSULATED BOOT 






MEN’S & WOMEN’S 6” BOOT MEN’S & WOMEN’S HIKING BOOT MEN’S & WOMEN’S CHUKKA 
Tan, mini-buck, silicone-impregnated Mini-buck, silicone-impregnated leather Silicone-impregnated, full-grain leather. Silicone-impregnated, full-grain leather 
leather with glove leather lining. Insulated with glove leather lining. Insulated to Fully glove leather lined. Insulated to with glove leather lining. Insulated to 
to well below zero. 12281. well below zero. 10061 & 10361. well below zero. 15067 & 15367. well below zero. 80052 & 10352. 





99 


Save $25 


99 


Save $30 





59 Save $32 59 Save $40 






















MEN’S & WOMEN’S CASUAL MEN’S CLASSIC BOAT SHOE MEN’S CLASSIC PENNY LOAFER WOMEN’S CLOGS 

Leather with glove leather lining. Padded This classic men’s boat shoe features a Classic leather beef roll penny loafer with Full-grain leather upper, wooden midsole 
leather comfort collar and tongue. Solid full-grain, oil-impregnated leather upper slip-on comfort. Stacked leather heel with and a ribbed sole and heel. 2200, 2081, 
brass eyelets. $0009 & 50309. aitinrabber Beat shocsotestepa4s matching high abrasion lift top. 25023. 2085 and 9042. 





99 


Save $25 





AO Save $30 


9 1 3406-5 
Timberland 


factory outlets eS 


South Burlington, Vermont: 1203 Williston Road, (658-2072). Store hours: daily 9 to 9, Sunday 12 to 5. 


Newmarket, New Hampshire: At the factory on Main Street, (659-5882). Store hours: daily 9-5, Friday until 9, and Sunday 12-5. 


Brunswick, Maine: Route 1, (729-6178). Store hours: daily 9-6, Friday until 9, and Sunday 10-5. seca 7 
Sorry! No dealers please! Some quantities may be limited so come in early for the best selection, OW Lasts] 
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No P-Day? 


Everyone looks forward to P-Day Good music, good friends, and 
hopefully good weather lend to more fun than any upper-class 
members can remember having before. 

What if there was no P-Day? Or Winter Weekend, for that matter? 
That’s impossible, right? There will always be a P-Day, won't there? 

Well if anyone was keeping tabs on the Personnel and Nomina- 
tions selections this past weekend it would be clear that maybe there 
won't be P-Day next year. 

Who is going to plan it? 

As it stands now Sharon McDonnell and Bill Bowen had to 
re-open the application period for the chair positions for Social 
Committee. Only one person applied and was interviewed for the 
position and the Personnel and Nominations committee abstained 
from a decision. 

Bowen claims that one consideration on how to deal with the 
apathy problem is to suspend the Social Committee for the next 
academic year. This would mean no P-Day no Winter Weekend, no 
Social-Committee-sponsored parties, no Social Committee. 

For many that may seem hard to imagine and even harder to 
believe. Believe it! 

There is so little involvement or concer on this campus because 
people like you don't care. It is so much easier to let someone else do 
it. It is so easy to pass the buck. Well the buck stops here and it’s in 
your hands. 

A few years ago when the administration wanted to take P-Day 
away from the students, they were appalled; they were concerned; 
they cared. Now you are giving P-Day and so many other things 
away. Don’t let this happen to St. Michael’s. Don’t let this happen to 
you. No one else is going to do it. It is up to you. 

That buck is starting to burn a hole in your hand. It’s time you 
spent it. SMD 


Rugby lives 


On Saturday the St. Michael’s College Rugby team, which is not 
allowed to exist, beat Johnson State soundly in front of about 20 
enthusiastic fans who drove an hour to see the game. 

Tomorrow the athletic board can decide to let the team back on 
campus. There are arguments on both sides. The bottom line is 
there is a rugby team and there will continue to be a rugby team no 
matter what the board decides. 

Now the team plays all its games away, because it is not allowed to 
use the fields. A negative decision tomorrow will not even keep the 
team from playing on campus. There are no home games now 
because the team is attempting to be diplomatic and go through 
proper channels. St. Michael’s students are allowed to use all cam- 
pus facilities and have guests. Next fall the guests could be the 
opponents. 

The players used their own cars for transportation this year. Next 
season if one of the players has an accident going to a game and is 
injured, the legal responsibility is not the boards but— have a nice 
time with your conscience. 

The team exists and all the board has to do is open their eyes and 
recognize reality. 

I invite the board to come to the infirmary field at UVM across 
from Gaynes at 3:30 and, see what they are trying to destroy. CC 
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Letters 


Question 


To the editor: 
I have a question regarding 


Eileen Moran’s Viewpoint, “Hous- 


ing Hullabaloo,” on page 4 of 


the March 16 issue of the De- 


fender. {n her closing paragraph 
she states, “because St. Michael’s 
is Catholic, it will have coed 
dorms.” But, isn’t it true that 


because St. Michael’s is Catho- 


lic, it will not have coed dorms? 
The college doesn’t have coed 
dorms because it is Catholic. 
Therefore, the statement that 


Moran made distorts her argu- 


ment. Is the “mistake” a type 
error? | am curious to know. Also, 
I feel that the options that she 
brought up are great. All students 
should be treated equally. They 
are the ones living here for four 


years. 
Kevin Perley 


No question 


To the editor: 


Now that I am nearing the 
end of my fourth semester as an 
instructor in your institution of 
higher learning, | take courage 
to say a word about my adopted 
college. 

For 25 years, until my man- 
dated retirement, | worked at Mid- 
dlebury College and old friends 
and colleagues frequently asked 
me: how are things up there at 
St. Mike's? I have a standard 
answer: “The good students are 
better than at Middlebury. The 
poor students are worse, but all 
have one thing in common—at 
least in my courses —they are too 


Viewpoints 








damned polite! They make an 
admirably diligent effort to absorb 
what the texts and I, between us, 
try to put across to them, but 
they don't question, they don't 
argue, they don't seem to have 
any opinions, prejudices or pref- 


_erences of their own. If] say it, or 
the text says it, no matter how 


hedged about, qualified and ten- 
tative, they buy it, and, if they are 
students, rather than mere atten- 
dants, they faithfully requrgitate 
it on whatever test | can contrive 
and get their respective Ass, B's, 
and C’s.” 

Let me practice what I preach. 
Let me say: maybe this is my 
fault. Maybe I project an authori- 
tarian personality as the sociolo- 
gists have it. | am tall, skinny 
wrinkled and gray-haired and | 
was born and raised in Germany 


and served in the second World 


War in the German Army. Maybe 
that is a daunting combination. 
Maybe I project the “vee-haff- 
vays-to-make-you” image and no 
one dares to ask, question or 
argue. Maybe? 

If that be the trouble, there's 
not very much I can do. Too late 
to teach an old dog new tricks. 
But if that were only part of the 
trouble, | would regret it greatly. 

Some of my esteemed col- 
leagues here on the faculty teach 
che gospel: An 
that: the gospel and you don't 
argue with the gospel. Even Mar- 
tin L., my late compatriot from 
Saxony, did not argue with the 
gospel. All he wanted was that it 
be taken seriously. 

But social science is not the 
gospel. It is a valiant attempt to 
make some sense of the way peo- 
ple behave in matters concern- 
ing their material welfare, full of 
assumptions, surmises, postu- 
lated propensities and shot 
through with uncertainties. 

One example: the texts and 
we teach that people save ac- 
cording to their incomes. Poor 
saves little, rich saves a lot. Plaus- 
ible enough on the surface. But 
is it really so? How then do poor 
peoples become prosperous, as 
they demonstrably do every so 


Shouldn twe ale, wie «. ae 2 a ; 
_ overworked and wacerpeeena 


dthe gospel is just-- 





often? Is there perhaps another 
motivating force for saving(and 
investing)? Opportunities, temp- 
tations, religious convictions,the 
Jones next door? Is itsosimple 
that APS, MPS and the multi: — 
plier are the last word of widsom? 











Some of us do. 7 


vi 
to be curious, inquisitive, nosy a 
Curiosity the plain desire tofind __ 





out, to understand, to alleviate a 
doubt and to raise new questions, 
this is powerful sustenance for 
the wearisome road towards the __ 
Ph.D. and the esoteric pleasures 
of “the most expensive andleast 
luxurious club in the world.” In. 
fact, we tend to take inquisitiveness 
for granted. That iswhywe miss 
it. Va eed: 
It is not that inquisitivenessis 
a harmless passion. The very — 
education enterprise is nota __ 
harmless undertaking. It would 
be foolish to pretend that edu- 
cating people, particularly as 
“higher” education, isan unmixed — 
blessing. Many powerful rulers — 
around the world, rightly and 
wisely from their point of view 
limit or supress all education, 
understanding quite well what 
dangers lurk in an inquiringmind. 
~-But—and there's no need-to =: 
dwell on that but, |, forone,dear 
students, would wish more of you = 
had come from Missouri, the - 
“Show Me State.” 
Klaus H. Wolff 


Correction 


We regret the typographical 
error in the March 16 issue in 
Eileen Moran's “Housing Hulla- 
baloo” editorial. The sentence 
should have read: “Some peo- 
ple have said that because St. 
Michael's is Catholic, it will not 
have coed dorms.” 
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Cliches clutter campus conversations 


by Timo McGillicuddy 
Op-Ed 


This is a remedial class in clichés for 

St. Michael's College students aspiring to 
be more successful in their conversations 
on and about campus. We'll start with 
you, Smith. How are you feeling today? 

Answer: I just can’t cope with it. I'm 
really hung—and last night was just too 
much. : 

Question: Very good. Barbara, can you 
tell us what you're doing this weekend? 

A:Well there's gonna be a wicked fun 
party up north with like mega-kegs, and 
we're just gonna head up there and swill: 
Should be quite a bash. 

Q:And what did you do last weekend? 

A:Well, last Friday was a bad scene. 
See, cause we were up at this real neat 
party and having a really neat time, until 
all of a sudden these five or six real jerks 
got drunk and beat up the other two girls I 
live with—and that shot the entire week- 
end. 

_ Q:Tsk, tsk. That was all fifties language. 
It sounded like talk from a Gidget movie. 
Didn't you rather mean to say that the 
experience was a definite downer cause a 
bunch of airheads got corked, developed 
an attitude, wailed on your roomies and 
turned the weekend into a washout? Can 
someone share with us some of the dif- 
ferent culinary terms which can be used 
to describe a normal student on a week- 9¥2 
end night? 

A:You can be cooked, baked, stewed, 


fried, boiled, broiled, parboiled, deep fried, 


toasted, grilled, sauteéd, burt, well-done, 


-sloppy-joed, scrambled, batter fried, 
steamed, mushroomed, sauced up, or 
‘soupy. Your brain can be so soft that it 


can be sucked out through a straw, you 
can have egg on your face, or your mind 
can be strictly eggplant parmigiana. More 
modern terms acceptable are to be La- 
Machined, osterized, microwaved, or ready 
for the baggie. And then of course, there 


vegetable. 

Q:Very good Cindy—and what do we 
say to people who do not get this way at 
least four or five times per week? 

A:We don't talk to them sir We avoid 
them like the plague. 

Q:Beautifully phrased. I see that you've 
been doing your homework. Let me put it 
this way, can anyone tell me what we call 
all people who in the least bit deviate 


from the norm, express any type of radical , 


thoughts or ideas, or do not possess a 
perfect athletic physique? 

A:Losers. 

Q:And what do losers do over vacation? 


Fm 


as 7] 


ATl They study and they don' tget wicked 
wasted with their friends. 

Q:And what did you do over this past 
vacation Russell? 

A:Copped some dough from the ‘rents, 
but mostly just raided the fridge, vegged 
out to MTV, and thought about what the 
losers were doing. 

Q:Alright, now let's try some recent 
American history. What grievous political 
error did the Republicans make in *74 
when they pressed Nixon to resign and 
consequently brought about the collapse 
of their own politico-power infrastructure? 


A (in chorus):They tore off their sleeve 
to spite their CB jacket. 

Q:And what else? 

A (in chorus):And in doing so, they 
threw buddha out with the bong water. 

Q:You do me proud, class. Anyone, 
what insightful comment do we make any 
time the world’s present political situation 
is mentioned? 

A:Reagan’s a zero, and so’s Watt. And 
the two of them together don’t know their 
collective ass from their elbow. And from 
my own limited point of view, I hope the 
only thing the G.O.P. is running for in 84 
is cover. 





Q:Weston, what did Jones do iS Ronee 

A:Well he seemed to start out real 
good, but that finish seemed a little too 
precise, or clear, or something. 


Q:Exactly That second sentence dis- 


played a flair for clarity originality, and wit 


that could threaten to permanently dam- 
age your social life if you’re not careful. 
Next time, please take more caution. Ms. 


Wharton, what is the most important thing 


you are learning from the college experi- 


ence? 
A:What does that word 
mean? 


“learning” 


Q:No, no, | mean if your father is asking 
and he has the third mortgage out on the 
house because you're going to school. 

A:Oh. Well, we learn lots of good stuff. 
You know, stuff like literature, and all that. 
Books too. Books, and sometimes math 
too. Computers. 

Q:And what great stumbling blocks 
do we encounter here in our pursuit of 
knowledge? 

A:The food bites, and the girls are 
ugly. And the weather’s even worse than 
the food and girls combined. 

Q:Very good Harold, I see we've made 
Great progress with you. Sue Ellen, can 
you tell us in five words or less, what is the 
most important recurring cultural event 


, at this college? 


A:Bongs and book ’em Danno. 

Q:Continue. 

A:And sometimes Trek action too, if 
we're not already already too bonged out. 
Letterman also, but we’re usually too 


§ bonged out by then. I mean every night, 


it’s like really massive bongage. 

Q:You seemed to repeat a great deal, 
could you tighten that up a bit? 

A:Stoned people always repeat. Stoned 
people always repeat. Stoned people 
alway... 

Q:Well done. And now it is time for 
our final examination. If you pass it, then 
you can all leave with your heads held 
high and expect to meet with great suc- 
cess among the St. Michael’s social elite. 
w And I'll save you the trouble of asking— 
there are no senior exemptions. Ready? 
Conjugate the “Master Verb” — the single 
most important word(s) that we possess. 

A (in chorus):To be wicked-psyched; | 
am wicked-psyched, | was wicked-psyched, 
I had been wicked-psyched (continuous 
wicked-psychedness in the past), I will be 
wicked-psyched, and I will have been 
wicked-psyched. 

Q:Masnificent class, now go forth to 
spread the limitations you have learned, 
and may your thoughts always follow close 
upon your words. Good day, good rid- 
dance, and good talking. 


_is the time-tested, archetypal all-purpose 


students lobby against raising drinking age 


_(CPS)—Student political in- 


volvement isn't dead. It’s just 
wetter. 

Student lobbyists are swarm- 
ing in unprecedented numbers 
this spring over state legislatures 
considering raising their legal 


_ drinking ages to 21. 


And in what has become an 
annual spring tide of bills to hike 
drinking ages, the lobbyists are 
using more sophisticated civil 
arguments this time around. 
Those arguments, moreover, 
seem to be more effective in some 
places. 

The Georgia Student Asso- 
ciation, for example, “just beat” 
a proposal to raise the drinking 
age from 19 to 21 by “avoiding 
the old argument that if you're 
old enough to fight for your coun- 
try, you're old enough to drink,” 
reports GSA President Jeanie 
Mons. 

Instead, “we went before the 
state Senate, had our arguments 
down and had the opposition’s 
arguments down. We showed that 
drunk driving was high in the 
whole 20-to-30-year-old bracket, 
and we challenged that it would 
be selective prohibition to only 
restrict 18-to-21-year olds.” 

“I view it as a civil rights issue 


in terms of fairness,” Bob Binga- 


man, field director of the State 


Student Association in Washing- 


ton, D.C., agrees. 
The new argument used by 


18-year-old drinkers’ advocates, 


he says, seems to be that the new 
higher drinking ages make young 
people pay for sins committed 
by older drinkers, too. 

“I would never deny there is a 
problem with alcohol abuse in 
this country” Bingaman says. “But 
18-to-21-year-olds shouldn't be 
singled out for a society-wide 
problem.” 

Singled out or not, the state 
legislative trend toward hiking 


legal drinking ages has only got- 


ten stronger this year At least 20 
states have raised all or part of 
their legal limits over the last few 


years. 


At least a dozen of the so- 
called “under 21” states are cur- 


rently debating raising the legal 
age to 21. 

About 20 states still let 18- or 
19-year-olds drink, while six others 
have set the magic number at age 
20. 

The rest allow only persons 
over 21 to buy hard liquor, though 
ten of them have lower limits — 
usually 18 or 19—for buying wine 


and beer. 

State student groups are gen- 
erally opposed to the hike. “Rais- 
ing the age to 21 doesn't address 
the problem at hand,” contends 
Michael Queen, a student gov- 
ernment official at Marshall Uni- 
versity and one of the lobbyists 
fighting the increase. 

The real problems, he says, 
are the few students over 18 who 
abuse alcohol and those under 
18 who are already experts at 
getting booze illegally anyway, 
regardless of the legal age. 

Students “are adults and 
should be given the same rights 
and privileges just like other 
adults,” says Bill Stanhope, head 
of the University of Oklahoma's 
lobbying task force. 

Oklahoma legislators are de- 
bating several bills to raise the 
drinking age there. Stanhope’s 
task force hopes to persuade them 
the better answer to the terrible 
highway death rate is more strin- 
gent enforcement of existing laws 
against drunk driving. 

“That's all most states need 
to do: simply better enforce the 
laws already on the books rather 
than raising the drinking age as a 
Band-Aid approach to the prob- 
lem,” says Bingaman of the State 


Student Association, a coalition 
of state student groups from 
across the country. 

Raising the drinking age “is 
not a solution to the problem,” 
echoes Patrick Duffy, Arizona’s 
student body president. 

“The real cause of the prob- 
lem,” he aserts, “is people’s atti- 
tude towards drinking.” 

A higher drinking age in Idaho, 
which is also considering an age 
bill, “is just going to rearrange 
where people drink,” adds Idaho 
student body President Margaret 
Nelson. 

Tennessee student body Pres- 
ident Gary Harmon takes a more 
pragmatic approach. “We're not 
a party school” so a higher drink- 
ing age won't stop that many peo- 
ple from abusing alcohol. 

And Bingaman likes to finally 
roll out the argument that con- 
vinced many state legislatures in 
the late sixties and early seven- 
ties to lower their drinking ages 
in the first place. 

“In most states, 18 is old 
enough to enter into contracts, 
be sued, vote, and be drafted. It’s 
inconsistent for the government 
to say the same group of people 
who are old enough otherwise 
to be adults are not responsible 


enough to drink,” he says. 

Student lobbyists instead offer 
a variety of alternatives to raising 
the drinking age. 

“We feel the emphasis should 
be placed on education,” says 
Arizona's Duffy 

Tennessee's Harmon explains, 
“I'm not talking about B-grade 
horror films, but a program that 
intelligently addresses the prob- 
lem (of alcohol abuse).” 

“That's really what we're push- 
ing for,” adds Melissa Kinsley a 
University of Maryland freshman 
who heads her campus chapter 
of Students Against Drunk Driv- 
ing. 

When Maryland raised its 
drinking age last year, she says, 
“we were for it. But we think pub- 
lic awareness, responsible use of 
alcohol and better enforcement 
fo drunk driving laws are the real 
answers.” 

These arguments have not 
dissuaded some legislators from 
supporting higher drinking ages 
so far, however. 

“I would raise it to 80 if I 
could,” says Charles Drew, the 
state representative of the area 
encompassing the University of 
Tennessee. “Young people should 
have some kind of direction.” 
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ISP brings variety 


by Debbie Ryan 


Staff Reporter 


The International Student Program 
has been in existence here since 1954. It 
‘was organized by a professor named Emest 
Boulay Since that time, the international 


students who attend St. Michael's Col- 


lege come from various regions of the 
world. 


According to Norman Lacharite, direc- 


tor of the ISP, there are currently 160 


international students attending the col- 


lege. He said that many of these students 
come from countries as close as Europe 
and as distant as the Far East. There are 
also students from countries in Asia, South 
America and Latin America. 


Many of the international students dis- 


cover St. Michael’s from sources such as 
government agencies and scholarship 


agencies. But according to Lacharite, the . 


greatest source of information comes from 
former international students and from 
friends. 

Just like any college program, the ISP 


must operate under certain regulations. 
According to Lacharite, there are no out- 


side agencies that evaluate the ISP. But 


there are two agencies that set the guide- 


lines under which such a program must 


operate: the Teachers of English to Speak- 


ers of Other Languages (TESOL) and 


the National Association of Foreign Stu- 


dent Affairs( NAFSA). 

According to these agencies, a college 
must meet five guidelines. A student must 
be in class a minimum of 15 hours per 
week. Lacharite said that students are 


Varying emotions surface in wake. 
of pre-registration for fall classes 


actually in class a total of 20 hours per 


week counting the laboratories. An Amer- 


ican undergraduate spends a minimum 
of 12 hours per week in classes. 

Second, students must complete their 
requirements depending on the length of 
time that they spend at the college. 

The third requirement states that a 
student must be taught to master such 
skills as reading, writing, speaking and 
understanding the curriculum. 


Another requirement states that a col- 
lege must have professors who are capa- 


ble of teaching a language to foreign 


students. All teachers must have a masters’ 


degree. 

Finally, a school must have reasonable 
facilities such as language laboratories 
where students can practice listening to 
and speaking the language. Lacharite 
said, “We have no problems meeting these 
requirements.” 

The Immigration Service plays a role 
in making sure an institution adheres to 
the required procedures. According to 
Lacharite, an institution must go through 
a recertification process in which the entire 
school is under scrutiny A school must 


send such information as course descrip- 


tions, the number of students attending 
the school, the number of faculty and its 
degrees and the average salaries of its 
faculty. If a school is not recertified by the 
Immigration Service, it can not issue the 
student visas required to accept foreign 


students into a particular American insti- 


tution. According to Lacharite, St. Michael’s 
must undergo the recertification process 
in August. 


by Tracy Romano 
Pre-registration provided the 
usual mixed emotions and out- 
comes as students filed into Ross 
Sports Center to sign up for 
classes for the 1983 fall semester. 
The morning was spent reg- 
istering for required courses, 
which was arranged on a senior- 
ity basis. The afternoon provided 
for registering for electives, in 
which a lottery system was used. 
“Tt was as ridiculous as ever,” 
said Bob Toner, “Even being a 
junior I was last in line anyway” 
On the other hand Todd Gus- 
tafson said: “I’m a junior so it 
was easy.” Maureen Richard 
looked on the positive side: “It 
could have been worse, like when 
we were incoming freshmen and 
didn’t know what to take.” 
Dean of Graduate Studies 
Alan Stockton thought the day 
was well-organized. “I know some 
students didn’t get the courses 





ERVAIS ONION RIVER CLIPPERS 


they wanted, but the dean and 
the registrar worked hard so the 
students could get the majority 
of the courses they wanted.” He j 
added that the summer session 
was a big and growing program 
at St. Michael’s and offered stu- & 
dents a “‘safety valve” if they | 
weren't satisfied. 

Still, doubts and ‘questions 
were raised about the system. 
Sophomore Patty Carson said, 
“I couldn't believe it. You stand 
in line for two hours and you’re 
out in two seconds.” 

Warren Sparks, mathematics 
instructor, said he felt that regis- 
tration went smoothly and was 
well-organized. In the philosophy 
department, Father Vanderweel 
was entertained by the various 
questions asked of him by the 
students.” What is metaphysics 
about?” and “Got any courses 
on good atheists?” added humor 
to the monotony of the day. 





St. Michael’s gives a proficiency test to 
all foreign students upon entrance to the 
college and when the student leaves. The 
results of this test determine where the 
students will be placed in the curriculum. - 
These scores are compared to natio.al 
and international test scores. “Our stu- 
dents do competitively as well as any other 
foreign student,” Lacharite said. 

Most international students come to 
this college to learn or improve their Eng- 
lish skills, said Richard Gamache, dean of 
students of the ISP. 

According to Lacharite, the department 
plans to put the names of all international 
alumni into a data bank. “This way we 
can keep in touch with former students,” 
said Lacharite. Currently, the department 
has an informal system of keeping in touch 
with former students. Lacharite said, 
“Sometimes students will write about their 
progress to an old professor.” 

Kumi Omonri, a Japanese student, came 
to St. Michael’s in March. She is enrolled 
in the English program. She plans to study 
here for two years and then go back to 
Japan to attend a university there. 

Misao Hara, also a Japanese student, 
came to the college in November. She is 
currently enrolled in the associate pro- 
gram for those fluent in English. Hara 
takes two English courses and a photo- 
journalism course. She is also auditing an 
introduction to sociology course. She plans 
to return to Japan in May where she will 
work. 

Elizabeth Blizzard, a student from Mex- 
ico, plans to study at St. Michael’s for four 
years. She is also involved in the associ- 


of students to St. Mike’s 


ate program. Blizzard takes a biology and 
a chemistry course as well as two English 
courses. She would like to continue her . 
studies in the United States after gradua- 
tion. 


“Snap 
out of 
smoking?’ 


“Whenever you feel like 
smokin’ a cigarette, instead of 
strikin’ up a match, strike up 
the band—the ‘Larry Hagman 
Special Stop Smokin’ Wrist 
Snappin’ Red Rubber Band? 
Get one free from your 
American Cancer Society.” 


l AMERICAN 


CANCER 
SOCIETY® 
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Intensive selection process used to Be 
decide incoming Resident Assistants _ 
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Men's Hairstyling 655-3373 


ASSOCIATES IN EYE CARE 


Robert A. Clark, O.D. 
Wilhelm Jaremcezuk, O.D. 
(SMC Alumni) 


Optometry 
Contact Lenses ~ 
By Appointment’ 11 North Willard St. 
Phone: 862-3223. Burlington, VT 05401 



























by Gerry Gray 
News Editor 


A new, more intensive selec- 
tion process was used to decide 
next year’s Resident Assistant staff, 
said Director of Housing Joe 
Snee. The 47 applicants were 
reviewed for an entire weekend, 
rather than the two interview sys- 
tem that was used in the past. 

Six of the 22 positions were 
filled by returning R.A.’s. Ann 


. Clock, Dee Maggipinto, Katey 


Moran, JoeSmoolca, Scott Kelly 
and Mike Murphy all applied for 
and received a second tour of 
duty The rest of the staff includes 
11 women and seven men. 
Mary Cunning, Patricia Nee, 
Tigger Barrett, Melissa Lang, 
Sheila McGinnis, Laura White, 


Sandy Nelson, Mary Howely, 
Heidi Davis, Patricia Pease and 
Janice Richardi will be working 
in the women’s dorms. Denis 


Collet, Dave Durette, Greg Smith, 


John Todd, Joe Gallagher, Paul 
Lennon and Mark Barrenechea 
will be in the men’s dorms. 
Floor assignments are not 
given out until after all of the 


housing assignments are made’ 


for the student body so that the 
R.A‘s can be matched “with the 
personality of the buildings” Snee 
said. 

This year the applicants were 
thinned out over a weekend that 
was highlighted by a group proc- 
ess day sandwiched between two 
weeks of formal interviews. By 
the time the people had finished, 
they had been through nine inter- 
views. Snee said that he wanted 


to avoid having people say that 
they got a bad break, or thatthe 
people only got in because they — 


knew someone. 


During the group process day : ; 


students were divided into groups 
of five or sixand asked to react to 
different situations. The four 


Resident Directors and the pre- — 


sent R.A. staff evaluated the can- 
didates reactions. The evaluators 


were looking for qualities such — 


as assertiveness, approachability 
ability to communicate and good 
listening skills. 

Barrenchea, who will be on 
the staff next year, said,at times 
the group process exercises were 
“too artificial” and tended to bring 
out unnatural responses from the 
students. But he also added that 
it helped make the selection proc- 
ess more objective. 


. 
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Gamache brings St. Michael’s 


to Latin American countries 


by Dan Fitzgerald 

Based on information gathered in a recent trip, 
Richard Gamache will prepare recommendations 
as to how St. Michael’s can meet international 
student needs. ; 

-Gamache, an assistant professor of English as 
a second language, left on March 1 for a 29-day 
trip touring Venezuela, Columbia, Panama and 
Mexico. The purpose of his trip was to bring infor- 
mation regarding St. Michael’s College to foreign 
students interested in learning English, or in a 
continued English program. Gamache brought 
videos of St. Michael’s as well as literature about 
the college. 

- While away Gamache met representatives trom 
other colleges. He said that the information he 
learned from talking with people will help with 
competition from other schools. 

Gamache met with students who have applied 
to St. Michael’s, some of whom are here now, he 
said. He also visited four or five high schools 
among the government agencies, and met with a 
number of businessmen. Gamache also got a chance 
to visit with alumni from St. Michael’s, which he 
said was always fun. 

He said that the majority of students wishing to 


come here will seek graduate or undergraduate 
degrees, either from St. Michael's or from another 
school, after developing their English skills. Most 
potential students seem more interested in busi- 
ness or technical training. 

Gamache said he did not expect his trip to 
bring “thousands” to St. Michael’s, but that was 
not the intention. He felt the trip was a large 
Success, however, in that he was able tu help pro- 
spective students plan for an arri\ alat the school. 
He answered questions about the college and 
brought a representative of the college to the peo- 
ple. Gamache said, “I feel they know St. Michael’s 
better.” 

Gamache, who has worked with Latin people 
for 12 years, said, “I have a great deal of respect for 
them. They also respect St. Michael’s, maybe more 
than those in this country sometimes. It’s nice to 
be associated with a school with such an excellent 
reputation.” 

In relation to other schools, Gamache said he 
feels that St. Michael’s is among the best. With 
the information he has gathered and continued 
progress he said that the college will continue to 
improve and will meet the competition. He added, 
“It was nice to go, but it’s good to be back.” 
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FINAL HOUR SPECIAL: 
¥, price on all breads & bagels 


Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 


Mon. thru Thurs. 6:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Fri. thru Sun. 6:30 a.m.-7:00 p.m. 












OPEN 7 DAYS 
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Italian Grinders 
Cream Cheese & Chips 









The traditional Jazz Soire and North Campus Gym Dance 
are just two of the events that will highlight the eighth 


annual Parents’ Weekend. 





Crackdown against copyright violation 


New York, NY (CPS) —As part 
of “an-ongoing crackdown” 
against colleges that allow stu- 


~~ dents or faculty members to pho- 


tocopy copyrighted materials, a 
publishers’ group filed suit over 
the holidays against New York 
University, ten of its faculty mem- 
bers and a nearby copying center. 

After successfully challenging 
several large companies and a 
number of independent photo- 
copying services that cater to col- 
lege campuses, the Association 
of American Publishers says it 
now will aim at campus libraries 
that continue to ignore the cop- 
yright laws. 

‘In the case of New York Uni- 
versity —which AAP officials admit 
is not necessarily the worst violator 
of copyright laws—the associa- 
tion of book and magazine pub- 
lishers charged certain university 
professors with illegally reproduc- 
ing “virtual anthologies” from 
copyrighted textbooks and peri- 


Defender file photo 


odicals. 

Ever since Congress amended 
the copyright laws in 1976 to 
specifically protect material against 
unauthorized photocopying, the 
AAP has vehemently pursued 
alleged violators as diverse as giant 


Squibb Pharmaceuticals and the. 
relatively-small Gnomon Corpo- 
ration, a Boston-based photo- 


copying service. 
NYU is the first ‘university to 
be sued by the association. it may 


not be the last; adds spokes- 


woman Caro] Risher. 
“Back in 1979, when we first 


started to crack down on copy- 
right violators, we took the posi- 


tion that the law was new and 
that we would give universities a 
chance to adjust and adopt new 
policies to comply with it,’ Risher 
explains. 

“But some schools haven't 
instituted policies at all, and many 


ignore the policies they do have. 


NYU is just the beginning of a 








CALL 655-2660 


Student-planned Parents’ weekend 
approaches as anticipation mounts 


by Orinda Newton 


Students and parents alike are preparing for 
the eighth annual Parents’ Weekend April 15, 16, 
and 1°. 

dit weeker:d represents the efforts of a stu- 
dent committee directed by Jennifer Cernosia with 
student coordinators Jules Lavoie and Patty 
Masterson. 

Lavoie and Masterson said an interesting fea- 
ture of our Parents’ Weekend is that it is planned by 
the students, and student enthusiasm and partici- 
pation contribute a unique dimension of enjoy- 
ment of the weekend. Both Lavoie and Masterson 
were on the committee last year, and said they 
have used their experience to develop and improve 
this year’s Parents’ Weekend. 

“We've seen what happened last year, and have 
decided to make some changes,” Masterson said. 
“Last year the cocktail party was held in Bergeron 
after the banquet. We decided that this year we 
would hold the cocktail party in Ross before the 
banquet.” Hopefully these and other changes will 
create a smoother transition between events. 

Lavoie and Masterson also said that efforts are 


being made to encourage faculty participation in 
this year’s events. They are enthusiastic about the 
plans for the weekend, and are hopeful that it will 
provide parents and students with a weekend of 
enjoyment and memories. 

The weekend offers a variety of opportunities 
for parents to become acquainted with campus 
activities. There are sports events planned, in- 
cluding a road race sponsored by Health Ser- 
vices. The fine arts department and the music 
department have also planned a series of presen- 
tations for the weekend. 

A sample of the weekend’s events includes St. 
Michael's men’s lacrosse vs. North Country Com- 
munity College, a demonstration by Fire and Rescue 
and presentations by the drama department, Cho- 
rale and Jazz Ensemble. 

The committee is also sponsoring a contest for 
Parents of the Weekend. The winning student's 
parents will be welcomed to the weekend’s festivi- 
ties with a paid hotel bill. The drawing will take 
place during the week before Parents’ Weekend, 
and the lucky student’s parents called before the 
weekend. For details, see Cernosia in the Student 
Activities Office. 


What's 
the best 
blood 


type? 


continuing enforcement ettort to 
get these schools to comply” she 
warns. 

According to copyright laws, 
Risher says, instructors can only 
make copies of copyrighted mate- 
rial under certain extenuating 
circumstances. 

The copied material must be 
brief, there must be clear evidence 
that the instructor didn't have time 
to secure permission from. the 
publisher before copying the 
material, and “most importantly, 
the copying shall not be used to 
create or replace purchasing the 
book or materials copied.” 

In NYU's case, she continues, 
instructors were having chapters 
of certain books photocopied 
regularly often on a semester- 
by-semester basis, “with the clear 
intent of copying thé materials 
rather than purchasing them from 
the publishers.” 

_ The NYU instructors, on the 


other hand, claim the copyright 


laws allow them to make multi- 
ple copies of articles for class- 
room use, and contend that ask- 
ing students to purchase dozens 
of books just so they can read 
one or two articles from each 
one would be unreasonable. 

Still, the suit has already sent 
shudders through university lib- 
raries and copy centers across 
the country 

At San Diego State, for in- 
stance, the privately-owned Col- 
lege Copy Center now requires 
student and instructors to fill out 
permission slips before photocop- 
ying lengthy or cumulative pas- 
sages from books and magazines, 
says owner Don Freedman. 

And at Ohio State Universi- 
ty's copy center, director Debbie 
Gill says copy center personnel 
now require instructors and stu- 
dents to produce letters of ap- 
prove. from ublishers before they 
are allowed to copy any copy- 
righted material. , 
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Ginsberg mixes poetry, song at UVM 


by Ken Caffrey 


“Try a little kindness and generosity” was the 
message from Allen Ginsberg, a well-known poet 
and social critic from America’s Beat Generation 
of the 1950-60’s. Ginsberg along with guitarist/poet 
Steve Taylor and poet Peter Orlovsky gave a per- 
formance of poetry music and song at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont's Ira Allen Chapel on April 5. 

The reading and singing trio entertained the 
250-person audience for two-and-a-half hours with 
songs about meditation and nuclear weapons, and 
poems on a wide spectrum of subjects. 

Ginsberg, who was introduced by Mayor Ber- 
nard Sanders, complimented those assembled for 
selecting a mayor who had an appreciation for 
poetry. The reading was sponsored by the UVM 
English department, and Dharamadhatu, a local 


Boulder, Colo 

Beginning with a few blues songs and a song 
called “Do the Meditation Rock,” Taylor’s guitar 
and Ginsberg’s harmonium and finger cymbals 
set a relaxed tone in the chapel. Ginsberg then 
read the title poem from his latest book, “Plutonium 
Ode.” He also read his “Father Death Poems.” 

Ginsberg demonstrated his control of rhythm 
and sound that has been his acclaim since his epic 
“Howl” was published in 1956. 

One new feature in Ginsbera’s repertoire was 
the singing of three poems by 19th century British 
poet William Blake. Ginsberg did a country Western 
version of “My Pretty Rose Tree,” and two more 
of Blake’s songs, “The Tyger” and “The Nurses 
Song.” 

Blake’s lyrics and Ginsberg’s music were an 
unexpected combination, and the audience’s par- 
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Major Decisions Workshop 


Buddhist meditation center. Ginsberg and Orlovsky 
teach Buddhist Poetics at the Naropa Institute in 


dinary performance. 


ticipation proved to be a satisfying end to an extraor- 


Sports Center Saturday to investigate the benefits of a 
iberal arts training at St. Michael's. 
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Fine arts department to lose 16 to graduation in May 


by Kathy Guare 
Features Editor 


The fine arts department will be losing 
several of its most active participants this 
year when 16 students majoring in the 
drama, music and arts division graduate 
in May 

With the closing of “Love’s Labor’s Lost” 
many of these students have taken their 
final curtain calls on the stage of the McCar- 
thy Arts Center and are beginning to set 
their eyes on the future. 

Stephen Lajoie, who has been in every 
mainstage production at St. Michael’s since 
his first year, said he feels no regrets as he 
prepares to leave the school. “I’m ready 
to try new things. I really like the time I’ve 
spent here, but I think I’m ready to move 
on,” he said. 

Lajoie has been encouraged to apply 
for graduate study at such schools as 
Rutgers and Ohio State universities. Al- 
though he said he would rather “be an 
actor than a designer” he has not ruled 
out the possibility of attending graduate 
school. 


“We’re only 4,214 feet 


suey from 
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In the immediate future, Lajoie plans 
to work this summer and travel to New 
York “just to see what’s goin on down 
there. | don’t have any delusions of gran- 
deur,” he said. 

Lajoie maintains that all the plays he 
participated in were special but says the 
production of “Story Theater” two years 
ago was particularly satisfying as it was 
the first to compete in the theater festival 
in Washington D.C. “Everything about that 
show was quite an experience,” he said. 

“Love’s Labors Lost” was Joanne 
McGee's last production and also her favor- 
ite. “I had a good group of people to work 
with and it was.a good role for me,” she 
said. “I had a great time.” 

McGee has been concentrating in the 
art division of the Fine Arts Department 
but her first job will be dealing with the 
technical aspects of the theater. The day 
after graduation she will travel to Chatham, 
N.Y. to begin a summer job as a property 
mistress with the Mac-Haydn Theater. “It’s 
summer stock,” she said. “We'll be doing 
musicals. It’s experience and at least I’m 
working in a theater and not a grocery 


159 Pearl St. 


Essex Jct. 





es 


store.” 

McGee has also applied for internships 
in London and San Francisco but has not 
yet received a reply 

Peter Harrigan is also waiting for results 
from applications before deciding the 
future. Already accepted at the University 
of Pittsburgh for graduate work in directing, 
Harrigan is waiting to hear from Indiana 
University and the University of Texas at 
Austin before picking a school. 

He said he is interested in directing 
because he likes “the sense of the whole, 
that is, | have a sense of every aspect of 
the production.” 

Harrigan has had the opportunity this 
year to set his directing career in motion. 
During the fall semester he directed the 
play “Gemini,” and he will be directing 
two one-act plays that will be performed 
this weekend. “I’m very pleased with the 
opportunities I’ve had at St. Michael’s,” 
he said. 

Lisa Marchionda said the “family 
atmosphere” of the fine arts department 
is something she will miss. “We got to be 
really close from travelling around togeth- 





Graduating students Steve Lajoie and Susan Rietano performing during the production 
“Marathon 33” in the spring of 1982. 


er. It’s going to be hard to leave.” 

Marchionda will be moving to Cali- 
fornia after graduation and hopes to write 
for television someday She is interested 
in comedy and said she believes her 
involvement in the technical aspects of 
St. Michael’s productions has helped her 
in preparing for work in television. 

Marchionda and McGee both noted 
the evolution of St. Michael’s into a major 
presence in the college theater circuit as ~ 
being one of the changes that has taken 
place since their first year “I think we 
have a lot more respect from the other 
colleges in New England because of the 
regional festivals,” McGee said. 

“We've gone from being an unknown 
to national recognition,” said Marchionda.- 
“My freshman year people came to plays 
just for fun.” 





~ 
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} Healthful hints 
Awareness Week 


by Kathy Guare 
Features Editor 


The Health Services plans to sponsor three Health Aware- 
ness days next week. The special events are open to any and all 
who are interested in learning how to live a happier, healthier 
life. It's an opportunity to ask questions, clear up doubts and 
dispel fears. It may also help to convince you that indifference is 

§f not the best attitude to take toward your body. 
The action begins Monday, April 18 in Alliot Hall's small 
— ffdiningroom. 
§ 3 3=©11:45am.—A film called “Health and Life Styie" will address 

_ ff ways we can take responsibility for our own well-being. The film 
i will be repeated at 12:20 p.m. in the Alliot snack bar. 

(12-1 pm.—Weather permitting, there will be a demonstra- 
J] tion of aerobic dancing on Aiken Mall. 

§ 45p.m.—Representatives from Gold's Gym in Essex Junc- 


i tion will provide instruction for building strength and endurance 


through body-building —=s_—© 

_ 6:30 p.m.—There will be a workshop in massaging, an old 
healing art considered especially effective for aching muscles. 

_ Tuesday, April 19, the activities will once again begin in the 
Alliot small dining room. 

12-1 p.m.—Shirley Prushko, a nutritionist with the Vermont 
Dairy Council, will deliver a lecture entitled “Eating Well— 
Controlling Weight on a Saga Diet.” The lecture will be repeated 

fat 12:30 p.m. 
11:30-2 p.m.—During this time, booths will provide health- 
§j ful information and quizzes in the Alliot lobby Included are 
boths for checking blood pressure, testing lung efficiency and 
screening blood sugar. Fanny Allen Hospital will provide infor- 
mation dealing with first aid for the summer months. There will 
also be sign-ups for hearing/vision tests, physicals for graduat- 
ing students and sign-ups for the Stress Reduction-Hypnotherapy 
Seminar to be held on Wednesday. 

Also during this time, there will be a demonstration by the 
State Education Department in the Alliot rotunda designed to 
show people the benefits of seat belts. 

4:30-6 p.m.—Darwin Men ill from the Vermont Department 
of Human Services and Zafir Bludevich of the athletic depart- 
ment will present a Project CRASH demonstration in the Alliot 
rotunda. 

6:30-7:30 p.m. —A film called “Breath of Life” and instruc- 
tion in cardio-pulmonary resuscitation by the Athletic Depart- 
ment will take place in Alliot’s small dining room. 

_ 7:30 p.m.—The day's activities will conclude in the Rathskeller 
with a presentation by Mothers Against Drunk Driving and the 
film, “One for the Road.” 

Wednesday, April 20, the final day of Health Awareness, 
features three events. 

12 p.m.—“The Sugar Story,” a film concerned with nutri- 
tion, will be shown in the Alliot small dining room and repeated 
at 12:30. 

4 p.m.—There will be a campus-wide Run or Walk for 
Hunger. Participants will follow a two-mile course starting from 
the St. Michael’s Chapel. A donation of $1 is requested for the 
Burlington Food Shelf. A prize of $50 will go to the house with 
the most finishers. 

6:30 p.m.—A seminar in stress reduction and hypnotherapy 
will be conducted by Larry Goldstein from the Student Resource 
Center. The event will take place in the small dining room of 
Alliot. 

Prizes provided by area businesses will be given out during 
the three days of Health Awareness. 





Sunday, April 17 
11a.m.and9p.m.MASSES 
at Chapel. 
Monday, April 18 

11:30 a.m. BLOOD drive, 
Ross Sports Center. 

11:45 a.m. HEALTH Fair be- 
gins with presentations through- 
out the day. 

Tuesday, April 19 

11:45 a.m. HEALTH Fair 
continues. 

5:30 p.m. JOB interviewing 
skills, Jemery 110. 

3 p.m. Men’s LACROSSE 
home against Potsdam State. 


39 Greek letter 

41 — Paulo, 
Brazil 

42 Candle 

44 Chinese mile 

46 Grow rapidly 

48 Glisten 

51 Sow 

52 Jump 

53 Near 

55 Rather have 

59 Native metal 

60 Race track 
habitue 

62 Unusual 

63 Goal 

64 Drunkards 

65 Break 
suddenly 

DOWN 

1 Long, slender 






International awareness promoted 
in ISP informational presentations 


by Debbie Ryan 
Staff Reporter 


Both foreign and American 
students have been working on 
a week-long presentation entitled 
International Awareness Week. 
The series will be continuing this 
week. According to Richard Ga- 
mache, assistant dean of students 
of the International Student Pro- 
gram, this is the first time that a 
presentation of this type has been 
orgainized at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege. 

The activities started Monday 
with a presentation in Alliot Hall. 
A world map was hung in the 
lobby of the hall. The 6-foot by 
9-foot map was donated to the 
school by the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. Gamache said 
markers will be placed on the 
areas where ISP students live. 

Some Venezuelan students 
gave a presentation Tuesday night. 
It consisted of slides, films and 
discussions about the country. A 
similar presentation by Japanese 
students will take place Thursday 
night in room 107 of Cheray 
Science Hall at 8:30 p.m. There 
will be films and slides followed 
by a discussion about Japan and 
its culture. 

Tonight, at the coffee house 
from 8:30 to 10:30 p.m. in the 
Rathskeller, some of the ISP stu- 
dents will be performing with 
various musical instruments. “We 
are trying to get as many ISP 
students as possible to come for- 
ward and play their instruments,” 
Gamache said. It is not a talent 
show. “It's more of an informal 
gathering.” 


The Japanese and Venezuelan 
students will repeat the presen 
tations similar to those during 


the week on Saturday of Parents’ 
Weekend. The presentations will 
take place in Alliot at 2 p.m. 
Finally the group will hold an 
international dinner Sunday eve- 
ning. This dinner is by invitation 
- only It will be held in the Alliot 
cafeteria. It will start at 7:30 p.m. 
with a wine and cheese party 
and will be followed by a dinner 
at 8 p.m. 





Expires May 30, 1983 
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MicGREGOR’S 


WINOOSKI PHARMACY 
1 East Allen Street 
\/inooski, Vermont 05404 


20% OFF COUPON 


On All Prescriptions, Patent Medicines, Eye Preparations 


55-1445 


61 Guido's note 


Say lt With Class 





For $1 you can run a 24- 
word ad; 5¢ for each addi- 
tional word. DEADLINE is 
Thursday at 6 p.m. The 
Defender, Alliot 210, ext. 
24.21. 


For my buddies: Eddie, Roberta, 
Kram, Jake, Penny, Sue-Babe, 
and everyone else whose letters, 
calls, and especially memories 





have helped me still feel like part 

of St. Mike's. But Nicole, | guess 

they Il still never build me a tree! 

Love you all, Jennifer, Hal and 
Jack. 
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CASH SALES ONLY$ 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 
THE MARKET PLACF 
WINOOSKI, VT. 05404 


Quality Work... 
Near Champlain Mill! 

e Shirts 

e Suedes @ Leather 

e Laundry 


e Dry Cleaning 
e Alterations 
e Repairs 


655-1319 


M-F 7:30 5:30 
Sat. 9:00-1:00 


We welcome St. Michacl’s students. faculty, 
and staff. 10°, discount with 1D. 
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New rank 


St. Michael’s has created the 
new faculty rank of emeritus 


professor to recognize the out- 


standing contributions of retired 


faculty members. The first recip- 


ients of the emeritus designation 
will be honored at a ceremony 
on April 13 at 4 p.m. in the Klein 
Faculty Lounge. 


According to President Ed- 
ward L. Henry the award is de- 


signed to recognize past services 


and to encourage continued con- 


tact with retired St. Michael’s 
faculty members. 
Vice President for Academic 


Affairs Ronald Provost an- 
nounced the following 13 pro- 


fessors who will be awarded the 


emeritus status: James Dillon, 


associate professor of business 


and economics; Henry Fairbanks, 


professor of humanities; George 
Fortune, professor of business and 


economics; Sister Pauline Ga- 


mache, associate professor of 


humanities; Walter Higgins, asso- 


The Only 


Som 


ciate professor of business and 


economics; Gladys Keelty, asso- 


ciate professor of English as a 


second language; Harry Knight, 
professor of business and eco- 
nomics; Daniel MacDonald, pro: 


fessor of philosophy; Rev. Leon 


Paulin, SSE, professor of relig- 


ious studies; Rev. Raymond 


Poirier, SSE, professor of mod- 


ern languages; Cyril Sloane, artist 


in residence; Olga Stark, associ- 
ate professor of English as a sec- 


ond language; and Rev. T. Donald 


Sullivan, SSE, professor of biol- 


ogy 
Henry said the new rank was 
created to honor senior faculty 
members who “have made the 
college what it is today.” These 


people, Henry said, “have con- 


tributed their professional lifetime 
to education—and a-goodly 


chunk of it to education for St. 
Michael’s young men and wom- 


’ 
en. 


This award is granted to full- 
time faculty members at St. Mi- 


chael’s for 15 or more years who 
held the rank of associate or full 
professor at the time of their 


yy 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 
STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 


WINOOSKI 


Where You Save By The Case 





The Columban Fathers extend 
AN 
INVITATION 


..to young Catholic men with 
idealism, courage and generosity 
to join over 800 Columban mission 

priests serving the poor and 

needy in eight Third World 
countries...and have a happy, 
rewarding life. For more infor- 
mation on becoming a missionary 
priest, contact: 
Father Michael Harrison 
COLUMBAN FATHERS 


retirement. Emeritus status will 
also be given to retired faculty 
members who continue to teach 
at the college on a part-time basis. 


Free kit 


A series of 12 articles dedi- 
cated to better reading, writing 
and communications skills is 
being offered free to college stu- 
dents by International Paper 
Company (IP). 

Provided as a “College Sur- 
vival Kit,” the collection of arti- 
cles is from the “Power of the 
Printed Word Program” devel- 
oped by IP and written by well- 
known professional communica- 
tors, writers and public person- 
alities. 

The kit includes articles on 
topics ranging from how to write 
clearly to how to read faster, 
improve your vocabulary, use a 
library, make a speech, write with 
style, enjoy the classics, write a 
resumé, enjoy poetry spell, write 
a business letter and read an 
annual report. 

The “Power of the Printed 
Word” program has been praised 
by educational organizations 
throughout the country. A free 
kit may be obtained by writing 
International Paper Company, 
College Survival Kit, Dept. P., PO 
Box 954, Madison Square Sta- 
tion, New York, NY 10010. 


Chorale 


St. Michael’s College Chorale 
will present a concert, Friday at 8 
p.m. in the McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter recital hall to coincide with 
the annual Parents’ Weekend. The 


public is invited to attend the con- 


cert at no charge. 
Directed by professor of fine 


arts, William Tortolano, the Cho- 
rale is a 40-voice student musi- 
cal group. The Chorale will pre- 


sent a five-part program for 
Parents’ Weekend, including both 
sacred and secular pieces froma 
variety of time periods. 
Opening the concert will be 
Henry Purcell’s “Come Ye Sons 
of Art,” featuring nine student 


soloists and choral passages. 
Three pieces of Renaissance cho- 


ral music, “Sing We and Chant 
It,” “Mon Coeur se Recommande 
aVci: and “Exultate Justi,” will 


provide a change in tempo and 
time. 

Bringing the concert into the 
modern era will be five numbers 
from the hit Broadway musical 


“A Chorus Line.” For this section, 


the Chorale will be conducted 


by students Pegay Fritz of Bur- 


lington and Michael Nealon of 
Hicksville, N.Y. 

Franz Schubert’s “Mass in G 
Major” will be followed by three 
selections of American music. 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming” by Stephen Foster, and 
Randall Thompson's “Alleluia” 
will close the program. 


Speakers 


Social activism is the common 
thread running through the lives 
of the three people chosen this 
year to receive honorary degrees 
from St. Michael’s College. At 
the college's May 15 commence- 
ment ceremonies, honorary doc- 
torates will be awarded to Rev. J. 
Bryan Hehir, Mairead Corrigan 
Maguire and Edward “Ned” 
O’Gorman. Hehir will receive a 
doctor of law degree and Maguire 
and O’Gorma will be given doc- 
tor of humanities degrees. 

Rev. Hehir, who will be the 
commencement speaker, is direc- 
tor of the U.S. Catholic Confer- 
ence Office of International Jus- 
tice and Peace in Washington, 
D.C. The official church spokes- 
man on issues of peace and jus- 
tice, Hehir is frequently called 
upon to testify before the U.S. 
Conaress. He is considered one 
of the prime movers behind the: 
recent proposed pastoral letter 
from the U.S. Catholic bishops 
on the subject of war and peace. 

Hehir’s writings and activities 
address issues of disarmament, 
international human rights, the 
church and public policy and 
peace and justice. He is also a 
visiting lecturer in social ethics at 
St. John’s Seminary in Brighton, 
Mass., an associate pastor at St. 
Anthony's Parish in Falls Church, 
Va., and a contributing columnist 
to Commonweal Magazine. 

Speaking at the annual St 
Michael’s senior banquet will be 
Northern Irish peace activist and 
1976 Nobel Peace Laureate Ma- 
guire. She was the closing speaker 
in the 1981 Irish Question lec- 


ture series here. 

Maguire founded the Com- 
munity of the Peace People, a 
grassroots organization which 
brought about a marked decrease 
in the violence in Northem Ireland 
and won her the 1976 Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

Maguire continues her work 
for an end to the violence in 
Northern Ireland, sometimes bat- 
tling both unionists and national 
ists. She is also co-chairperson 
of the Joint Commission on the 
Administration of Justice in — 
Northern Ireland, a lobbying 
group which negotiates with offi 
cials of the English and Irish gov- 
ernments. 

A 1953 graduate of St. Mi- 
chael’s, O'Gorman is a published 
poet and founder of The Chil- 
dren’s Storefront, an innovative 
day care center in East Harlem, 
New York City 

Shunning more traditional 
approaches to childhood educa- 
tion, O'Gorman concentrates on 

giving each child an enormous 
amount of personal affection and 
love. He believes that affection is 
what children need to free them ~ 
from the physical and psycholog- 
ical ttauma many of them suffer 
at home. ; 

O’Gorman is author of both 
prose and poetry In addition to 
his five published volumes of - 
poetry O'Gorman is the author 
of four prose works. His most 
recent work is included in the 
1982 anthology “Perfected Steel, 
Terrible Crystal.” 

O’Gorman was the recipient. 


of Guggenheim Literary aan 


ships i in both 1956 and 1962. 


Contest | 
A $1,000 grand prize will be 
offered in the largest poetry com- “¢ 


petition ever sponsored by the ik 


World of Poetry newsletter There 
are an additional 199 prizesworth 
over $25,000! : 

“We want to encourage new 
poets, even those who have never 
entered a poetry contest before,” _ 
says Contest Director Joseph 
Mellon. “We expect our efforts to 
produce exciting new discover- ite 
ies!” 

For a free list of dis and 
prizes write, World of Poetry 2431 
Stockton Blvd., Dept. P, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 95817. 


Local professionals hired as adjuncts 


310 Adams St. 
Quincy, Ma. 02169 
(617) 472-1494 © 
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STAFF ASSISTANTS NEEDED 


There are 25-30 openings for RESIDENCE 
HALL STAFF ASSISTANTS for the ’83-'84 
academic year. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION AND APPLIi- 
CATIONS, STOP BY RM 125 ALLIOT 


DEADLINE FOR APPLICATIONS 
APRIL 15 at 4 p.m. 
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to fill faculty positions each semester — 


by Chris Cosentino 
Assistant News Editor 


Local professionals are brought to St. Michael's - 


to fill in the gaps in the faculty There are between 
20 and 25 adjunct faculty here each semester. 
The procedure for hiring regular faculty mem- 


bers includes national advertising and search com- 


mittees. Patricia Slattery of the personnel office 
said part-time faculty members are recruited by 
the department heads and must be approved by 
Academic Dean Ronald Provost. 

Joseph Amrhein, chairman of the business 
department, said the people he hires part-time 
usually contact him, saying they are willing to teach 
a course. Most of the adjunct faculty Amrhein 
hires are Certified Public Accountants or have 
law degrees. He said it is very difficult to have a 
full-time staff member with a law degree. 


Next year there will be four part-time-staff mem- 


bers with degrees in law Amrhein prefers the C.PA.s 
to have a master’s degree but there are some who 
don't. He said the qualifications are basically the 
same for full-time faculty members but not as rigid. 

The business department, the largest at the 


college, varies between six and 10 adjunct profes- 


sors each semester. Tom Wicker is a qualified 


professor of economics at Trinity College who ~ 
teaches one economic course at St. Michael’s. 
Chris Oamun, a second-year student of Wicker’s, — 
said Wicker seems to be qualified but is not familiar 
with the school. Oazmun explained that no mid- 
term warnings were given out because Wicker did 


“not know the system. Oanun said the school should 


help the part-time teachers with the school poli. 
cies. 

Wicker’s office hours are at Trinity but he dont 
stay a few minutes after class to talk to students. 
Wicker also made his home phone number avail- 
able to the class, Oamun said. That is his policy—not 
the school’s, Oaun added. 

Peter Burke, first-year student, had Melrose 
Huff as an adjunct faculty member for college 
writing last semester. He said he learned some 
things in the course, but “I don’t quite think she'd 
be tenure material.” 

He added that her availability to the students 
was very good. There were ample office hours and 
she was open at other mutually convenient times. 

The reason for hiring part-time teachers is 
economic—if not academic—it makes sense. It 
costs less to hire four part-timers to teach one class — 
each than to hire one full-time professor. 
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By A. John Murphy 
Sports Editor 





Second-year guard Jim McCaffrey has received post- 
season honors for his excellent play in Division II this year. 
McCaffrey has recently been named to the District I All-New 
England Divison II team and has also been placed on the 
second team of the All-New England team put out by UPI. 

McCaffrey earned this honor by leading the Knights in 
scoring this year, 21 points per game, and just about everthing 
| else. He finished second in scoring in New England and ninth 
in assists, averaging 5.4 per game. McCaffrey was also ranked 
ninth in New England for his .836 free throw percentage. 
McCaffrey was even named ECAC Player of the Week three 
times throughout the season. 

Only 161 points from breaking into the 1,000-point club, 
McCaffrey is one of the best players ever to play for St. Michael's. 
With two more years of elegibility left, McCaffrey should be 
showing us much more and may even be the best guard in 
New England next season. 


* * 





Former Knight guard and captain Dan Nikitas has a good 
_ chance of earning a berth on the Greek National team, which 
_ would represent Greece in the 1984 Olympics being held in 


Los Angeles. 
Nikitas is currently scoring an average of over 20 points per 
game for his team, Atollon, in the Greek “A’ League. Accord- 
ing to his father, Nikitas has been voted the best player in 
southern Greece. ; 
Playing for St. Michael’s, Nikitas was team M.VP. in both 
the 1980-81 and 1981-82 seasons. He still holds the school 
records for most assists in a season, 217, and also in one 
game, 16. However, this does not mean his is not a scorer, as 
he left St. Michael’s with a 11.1 average. In Greece, Nikitas is 
_ often the offensive spark of his team. Recently he scored 31 
_ points to lead his team to victory over the third ranked team in 
Greece. © 
To be selected for the national team Nikitas will have to 
continue playing well. And if he does maybe we will see him 
setting up the offense for Greece next year in Los Angeles. 











* * * 
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Sticking to basketball, fourth-year students Jerry Mizerak, 
Steve Bourke, Joel May and Mike Mandel recently competed 
in the first Vermont college all-star basketball game played at 
the University of Vermont. 

The game featured players from 10 colleges throughout 
the state and was part of a day-long clinic that was sponsored 
by the Vermont Basketball Coaches Association. 

It’s about time an event such as this was set up and maybe 
someday it will extend to women’s hoop and also soccer and 

_ice hockey. 
































Members of St. Michael’s varsity soccer team have been 
playing together indoors lately At an informal tournament set 
up by Johnson State College, the Knights captured first place. 
Johnson State and New England College placed second and 
third, respectively At last count the squad is sporting a 5-1-1- 
record. 





As of this writing, the search committee still has not decided 
who will replace Steve Antrim as basketball coach. Tomorrow’s 
Athletic Advisory Council meeting should make some head- 
way with this decision. 

Over 100 people applied for the job from every level of 
college basketball, from Division I to Division III, and even 
some high school coaches. 

Tom Obbagy will probably be among he final candidates 
when the field is narrowed down. He has been assistant coach 
here at St. Michael's for the past 11 years and has accounted 
for many of the fine recruits signed by the Knights. 

Whatever the decision, it should be made in the near future 
to make recruiting for next year easier and also to give returning 
players a hint of what to expect when they show up for practice 
in the fall. 


There is a bike race tomorrow at 4 p.m. Anyone who is 
interested should stop by Ross a little before. The race will take 
place at north campus. 

Playoffs for men’s and women's softball will begin Monday 
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Rugby: team without a school, 
fights for official recognition 


by Tom Caron 
Assistant Sports Editor 


The future of St. Michael’s 
rugby will be decided tomorrow 
when the 12-member Athletic 
Advisory Council meets. 

Officially St. Michael’s does 
not have a rugby team. Unofficially 
the St. Michael’s Rugby Club, 
not affiliated with the school, 
began its spring season Saturday 
when it took on Johnson State 
College. 

The situation has resembled 
a tennis match. The problem has 
gone back and forth between the 
rugby players and the council, 
with little more than a deadlock 
resulting. Representatives of the 
team met with the council on 
February 21 to discuss the pos- 
sibility of a school-sponsored 


“team. 


Vincent D'Angelo, who spoke 
on behalf of the team at ihat 
meeting, emphasiz« d' at it is not 
so much money that the team is 
looking for, but simply a chance 
to be recognized by the school, 
to be able to play home games at 
the school and a chance to be 


included in the Athletic Depart- 


ment'’s insurance program. 
D'Angelo believes that funds 


could be raised through the Stu- 
dent Associaticn, which has al- 
ready expressed interest in sup- 


porting the program. 

Such a situation exists at Mid- 
dlebury College. The Middlebury 
Rugby Club is recognized as a 
club sport by the school’s athletic 
department, and is allowed to 
use the school’s athletic fields, 
but is funded by the school’s Stu- 
dent Activities Board. 

Ed Brown, president of Mid 
dlebury’s Rugby Club, thinks clubs 


such as his play an important 
part in the school’s athletic pro- 
gram. “Clubs, such as the rugby 
club, provide an opportunity fr 
students who don't have time to 
play a full varsity sport to play in 
a competitive program.” 

D’Angelo agrees; “Rugby at 
St. Michael’s would provide a 
‘bridge’ for students who want to 
be in an organized situation but 
can't participate in a varsity sport.” 

The final step is up to the 
council. They will have to decide 
whether the rugby squad will be 
able to use the school’s name 
and play on schoolfields. The 
financial commitment will be min- 
imal. D’Angelo believes $500 will 
provide enough money for a 
quality program. Still, the coun- 
cil’s decision is only a suggestion. 
President Henry, along with the 
school’s trustees, will have to make 
the decision later. 


Knights stock all-star squad; 
take one of every three spots 


by Tom Caron 
Assistant Sports Editor 


Seven members of the St. 


Michael’s ski teams have been 
named to the first team Eastern 
Intercollegiate Ski Association 


~ All-New England squad. 


Three men were named to 
the All-New England squad. They 
were Rob Best, Jim Hansen and 
Dan Heney The three competed 


as a cross-country relay team. Best - 


and Hansen were also honored 


for their individual performance. 


The trio formed an important 
part of the men’s cross-country 
team, which placed third at the 
New England Division II ski 
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championships held at Middle- 


bury College last month. 
Named to the EISA first team 

were Mandy Donaldson in the 

giant slalom and Anna Stange 


in individual cross-country. . 


Lynda Dunn-and Mary Clare 


Cooper were cited by the con- 


ference for their performances 
on the women’s cross-country 
relay team. 


Stange. (pronounced “Stang- 


a’), anative of Oslo, Norway had 


an especially outstanding season. 


The first-year student went all 
the way to the NCAA Division | 


ski championships, held at Mon- 
tana State University Stange fin- 
ished 40th in the women’s cross- 


country race, which was won by 


former speec’ -xating superstar 
Beth Heiden ui the University of 
Verment. 

St. Michael’s Ski Coach Ben 
McDivitt calls Stange the “best 
kept secret in Vermont,” and 
believes she could ski competi- 
tively “at any Division I school in 
the country.” 

Members of the Knights ski 
teams who were named to the 
second team EISA All-New Eng- 
land squad were Heney Cooper, 
and Dunn for their individual 
cross-country performance, as 
well as Lisa Leudeke and Rob 
Allen for their alpine efforts. Over- 
all, one out of every three spots 
on the All-New England team 
was taken bya St. Michael’s skier. 


ICELANDAIR IS STILL 
YOUR BEST VALUE 
TO EUROPE 
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Super APEX Fares. April 1-April 30, 1983. 7-60 day stay, 14 day advance purchase required. 


ALSO LOW COST SERVICE TO PARIS, FRANKFURT, AMSTERDAM AND 
NICE. AND, REMEMBER, ONLY ICELANDAIR FLIES YOU TO THE 
BREATHTAKING BEAUTY OF ICELAND. AND INCLUDES ALL THESE EXTRAS: 


@ Free deluxe motorcoach from Luxembourg to Frankfurt, Dusseldorf, 


Cologne, Bitburg, Mannheim, Wuppertal and Kehl, Germany. @ 


Bargain 


car rentals from $99/week in Luxembourg. @ Free wine with dinner, 


cognac after. 


Icelandair to Luxembourg. Luxair connecting service to other destinations, 
(Chicago-Midweek Fare.) Purchase tickets in U.S. All fares subject to change and government 
approval. See your travel agent or call 800/555-1212 for the toll-free Icelandair number in 


your area. 
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by A. John Murphy 
Sports Editor 

~ St. Michaels Division Ill ia- 
crosse team started its first 
varsity season with a 16-4 loss 
last week to UVM. Assistant Coach 
Mark Brown said the loss showed 
him a lot about the team’s abilities, 
and he was pleased with what he 
saw. 

At the end of the first quarter 
the score was 3-1 in favor of UVM, 
a Division I school, but the Knights 
played tough and frustrated UVM 
many times. In ‘he end it was 
UVM’s depth and experience that 
beat the Knights. 








The women’s first varsity lacrosse home game is tomorrow 
at 4:00 p.m. on the side of Ross. 
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Brown said the offense did a 
good job passing the ball and 
keeping it on the move. This fine 
passing attack led to Charlie 
Plonski scoring two goals. Mike 
Arsenault played a good game 
and picked up a goal, as did Peter 
Dolan. 

Don Kline played well in goal, 


Brown said. The defensive con- 


centration of Kline helps him stop 
ma‘y shots that appear to be 
goiiig in. This is a characteristic 
of the whole defensive squad as 
they stick to fundamentals and 
make the sure plav first 

Liuw'si Said playing against a 


Coach Jeff Culkin runs his players through a drill in a pre-season workout. 
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Men's lacrosse open season 
with loss, but future is bright. 


Division | team to start the season 
is good for the team. He said the 
team piays better as a whole when 
they play tougher schools. The: 
passing and ball control style of 
play has already improved the 
Knights, Brown said. Brown said 
the game showed that the Knights 
were a young, but determined 
team. This will be the key to their 
success. 

Tomorrow the Knights play 
Skidmore away Their first home 
game is Saturday at i p.m. 


~ The Knights will be playing against 


North Country Community Col- 
lege. 
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CANCER. 
NOT 
KNOWING 


A lot of people 
think cancer is un- 
beatable. 

That simply 
isn’t true. In fact, 
over two million 
people have had 
cancer and survived 
to lead happy, 
normal lives. 

And not only 
can cancer be 
beaten, it can also 
be prevented. 

There are defi- 
nite precautions 
that have been 
proven to decrease 
your risk_of getting 
certain cancers. 

Talk with your 
physician about 
how often you 
need cancer-related 
checkups. 

Ask your local 
American Cancer 
Society to send 
you a free booklet 
about cancer risks. 

Learn the facts 
about cancer. 

And make not 
knowing the risks, 
one less risk. 
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